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For Friends’ Review. 
CHRIST MANIFESTED THROUGH US. 


“That the life also of Jesus might be 


made manifest in our mortal flesh.” The 
Lord Jesus when on earth was a perfect ex- 
amplar of what man should be. Those who 
looked on could see in daily practice what 
kind of principles and conduct should 
characterize the perfect man. He ascended 
on high, and now dwells by faith in the 
hearts of His believing children. It is as 
they fully yield themselves, passively and 
actively, to His influence and disposal, that 
He is manifested by them to the world. As 
the many facets of a diamond each reflect 
some portion of its brilliancy, though differing 
in brightness and power, so each Christian 
who “loves not his own life unto the 
death,” but surrenders himself wholly to 
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| the Lord aioli to live by Him, eet forth 


| something of the graces which distinguished 
| Him. 


The church is Christ’s witness in the 
world. itis through its members that the 
'on-looking people of the world read the 
|character of the Lord Jesus in practical 
conduct. Have we each as completely given 
up all to Christ as did Paul, when he daily 
went about with his life his hand in the ser- 
vice of his Lord? Do we count it all joy 


|when we fall into divers trials for Christ’s 
| sake, 


as well as when we rejoice in His 
triumphs in the salvation of souls and the 
prosperity of the church. Paul bore about 
in his body the dying of the Lord Jesus, in 


7 | the daily peril in which he was placed, al- 


ways delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake. 
We are not called to suffer like dangers 
but may none the less continually 
bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus, in 
having the old man slain, and self kept in 
fall subjection to the Lord’s Spirit. We 
may abide in Christ by a constant exercise 
of faith in Him, of watchfulness against 
sin, and of a loving obedience to all His 
manifested will. 
FRIENDS’ INDIA MISSION. 

The Monthly Record for Third month has 
a letter from Samuel Baker, who has recently 
gone out to Friends’ Mission at Hoshunga- 
bad, India. He states that himself and a 
native helper Bal Mukand, had been on a 
visit to several neighboring villages teach- 
ing the peopleabout the Saviour. The latter 
often seemed alarmed at the coming of a 
European, but when their fears were calmed 
listened with interest to the teaching. 

The colporteur of the Mission had made 
an encouraging report of his sales, and re- 
lated the following interesting incident: 

In Bhopal State, thirty-two miles from the 
city of Bhopal, in the jungle, he met a rob- 
ber with whom he travellef the whole day. 
He gave him one piece because he was poor, 
and entered into conversation with him 
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about our Lord Jesus Christ and the com-| men and lawyers, were very indignant, and 
mandments, ‘Thou shalt not steal” being | Thomas Chalkley was strongly urged to 
one on which he dwelt. When be arrived| | prosecute the offender. But he had no de- 
at Bhopal city be gave him another piece, | sire to do this. ‘I pray God it may not be 
and told bim nut to steal any more; where-! laid to his charge,’ he writes, ‘‘in the great 
upon the man got angry at being called a | day, and that he may be forgiven, he being 
thief, but on further conversation became | ignorant of the love I had and have for him 
calm, and showed David a crooked sword | and all men, even those [ know to be my 
which he carried inside his clothes, and with | enemies.” 
which he frightened travellers into giving} After loading his vessel with sugar, 
him money. David gave him two pieces} Thomas Chalkley sailed for England, where 
more and sent him away. No doubt his|he sold the Barbadoes Packet, and settled 
Christian conduct prevented his being rob-| his affairs, paying the debts which had so 
bed, and I think it an eminent example of | long weighed on his mind, although he had, 
the way in which God takes care of His | be says, “6 no anxious guilt” about them, as 
children. Had he shown any inclination| they were not contracted in consequence of 
to fight, I have no doubt the man would | extravagance or indolence, but because of 
have attacked and robbed him. At Bhopal|the very heavy losses he had sustained at 
he met the son of agreat man there, and had ' sea and by fire. Before returning to America 
a good deal of conversation with him. He! he held meetings in various parts of Eng- 
eaid if he became a Christian he would have land. Daring the following two or three 
to leave all, and his father would cut him} years, Thomas Chalkley was frequently 
off, and ‘* Where shall I find food and r engaged in service for his Lord in Pennsyl- 
drink?” David replied that God would order | vania, New England, and some of the south- 
it all for him. ern provinces. 
| In the spring of 1741, he took leave of his 
“dear wife and daughter,” and sailed for the 
Virgin Islands, his heart being specially at- 
| tracted to Anguilla and Tortola, in order 
| to preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
‘| Qhrist.” In reference to a meeting on the 
““[ was concerned to 


> 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 


THOMAS CHALKLEY. 


On coming back from a vovage to the} latter island, he says: 
West Indies, where as usual the holding of | show that the last dispensation of God to 
many meetings had been combined with the! ;mankind was a spiritual dispensation ; a dis- 
transaction of business, he was met by the | pensation of pure divine love, which is to 
tidings of the death of his only remaining | last, and be with the true believers in Christ 


son, George, at the age of ten. “ This was,”’! forever, according to His own doctrine in 
Thomas Chalkley says, “one of the most|the New Testament.” Another meeting 
pinching exercises I ever met with in all my | there was spoken of by the Governor as the 
days; but as he said in bis illness, so now I | largest gathering he had seen on the island 
write, ‘The wisdom of the Lord is wonder | on any occasion ; as it ended, Thomas Chalk. 
ful!’ Although this was a great and|ley was so overcome by his sense of the 
sore exercise, and deep affliction to me, | power of the Spirit and the grace of Christ, 
yet it was made tolerably easy to me; for he| that he sought for solitude to pour out bis 


departed this life in much brightness and 
sweetness.’ 

In 1735, when at Barbadoes for the fif-| 
teenth time, Thomas Chalkley visited all | 
the meetings there, as he thought it unlikely | 
that be should ever ayain venture on such a 
voyage. Atone of these meetings, which 
was attended by many who were not 
Friends, when preaching of ch: arity, he freely 
spoke of the sorrow be had felt wben seeing 
the tyranny and cruelty with which some of 
the slaves were treated. Such plain speak- 
ing as this caused an outbreak in the meet- 
ing, and one slave-owner who had been 
present, when afterwards meeting Thomas 
Chalkley on the bigh road, fired at him with | 
a fowlivg-piece loaded with small shot. Al- 
though no serious injury was inflicted, many 
gentlemen of the island, including clergy- 





heart in the prayer that the Lord would 


| manifest this glorious power more and more 

A week or two later he was attacked by 
fever, and was attended by the chief physi- 
cian of the island. Notwithstanding his 
illness, on the Sabbath morning which pre- 
ceded his death, he was present at a meeting 
held at the house of a Friend —who describes 
it as being “large, sweet and tender,’’—and 
spoke with much emotion, concluding with 
the words of the great Apostle: “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness.” Three days afterwards, very early 
in the morning, Thomas Chalkley breathed 
his last, at the age of sixty-six. 

Impossible as it ever must be to trace all 
the influence for good of any life lived ‘“ by 
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the faith of the Son of God,” it is yet inter- 
esting to know that several witnesses for 
Christ, ‘‘seals to his ministry,” survived 
him. Saved, ‘‘not by works of rightevus- 
ness,” but according to God’s mercy, ‘ the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost” had been shed on him “ abun 
dantly through Jesus Christ.’’ In one of 
his works, after quoting the text, “Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither hath entered 
into the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him’ ~— 
Thomas Chalkley adds, ‘It is joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory; but then we must 
love Him so as to keep His commandments.” 
And again be writes:—“Jf our love is 
more to God than the creature, or to Heaven 
than earth, then will He dwell in us and 
with us.” 

Here we find the secret of bis power and 
unflinching faithfulness. ‘O blessed gift of 
the Spirit of Christ,” writes Canon Liddon, 
“ We seek Him without, and find Him within | 
us. We seek Him in the under. 
standing and find Him in the beart. ‘ 
The soul feels Him, yet as if insensibly; and 
His presence is itself that peace of God 
which passeth understanding. . This 


is not mysticism ; it is the subjective side of 
lives which have been spent in the purest 


and most unselfish benevolence, but the 
secret of whose strength has escaped the 
notice of ordinary lookers-on. Depend upon 
it, the Kingdom of the Spirit is as near to us 
as it was to our fathers, and that no changes 
of human opinion can affect the irrevocable | 
gifts of God.” 

FRANCES ANNE BuDGeE. 


oo 


HURRY AND ‘ HIGH PRESSURE.” 





It is the pace that kills; and of all forms 
of “overwork,” that which consists in an 
excessive burst of effort, straining to the 
strength, and worrying to the will, burry of 
all kinds—for example, that so often needed 
to catch a train, the effor: required to com- 
plete a task of headwork within a period of 
time too short for its accomplishment by | 
moderate energy—is injurious. Few suffer | 
from overwork in the aggregate ; it is too 
much work in too litile time that causes the 
break down in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
when collapse occurs. Most sufferers bring 
the evil on themselves by driving off the 
day’s work until the space allotted for its 
performance is past, or much reduced. 
Method in work is the great need of the 
day. If some portion of each division of 
time was devoted to the apportioning of 
hours aud energy, there would be less cun- 
fusion, far less “hurry,” aud the need of! 





|} have 
lancient ones of them) own Christ both in- 


working at high pressure would be greatly 
reduced, if not wholly obviated. A great 
deal has been written and said, to exceed- 
ingly little practical purpose, on the subject 
of “‘overwork.”” We doubt whether what 
is included under this description might not 
generally be more appropriately defined as 
work done in a burry, because the time 
legitimately appropriated to its accomplish- 
ment bas been wasted or misapplied. Hurry 
to catch atraiu generally implies starting 
too late. 

“You did not run fast enough,” said a 
bystander to a belated Irishman, who stood 
puffing and panting as the railway train 
glided away without him. 

“Yes, I ran fast enough, but 1 didn’t 
start soon enough,” was the prompt and sen- 
sible reply. 

High pressure is, says the Lancet, either 
the consequence of a like error at the outset 
of a task, or the penalty of attempting to 
compensate by intense effort for inadequate 
opportunity. If brain is bartered for busi- 
ness in this fashion, the goose is killed for 
the sake of the golden eggs, and greed works 
its own discomfiture — Boston Christan 


- - 


EXTRACTS. 


‘‘] HAVE had experience of that despised 
people (the Friends), for many years, and I 
often heard them yea even the 


wardly and outwardly. Yea, I heard one of 
the ancients of them thus testify, in a pub- 
lic meeting many years since, That if 
Christ had not come in the flesh, in the 
fulness of time, to bear our sins in His own 
hody on the tree, and to offer up Himself a 
sacrifice for all mankind, all mankind had 
utterly perished. 

What cause then have we to praise the 
Lord God, for sending His son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for what His Son 
did therein!”—J. Penington. 


Tue first way of meeting witb the Spirit 
of God is as a convincer of sin. 

TuHat which discovers that which is evil, 
that is good. 

Tuat which discovers (or makes known) 
that which is undoubtedly pure, and inclines 
to it, hat must needs be of God. * 


Taat whereby the Spirit of God convin- 
ceth of sin, is His light shining in the con- 
science. Fallen man is darkness, the light 
shines in the darkness, and shows man the 
evil, which otberwise would be covered in 
him. Man fell from God, lost the image of 
God, and became wholly darkness; bat 
the Spirit of God is light and shines in the 
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darkness, and strives with man to reduce 
him back again to that light from which he 
fell. “God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ."—J. Penington. 


No flower can blow in Paradise that is 
not transplanted from Gethsemane ; no one 
can taste of the fruit of the tree of life that 
has not tasted of the fruit of the tree of 
Calvary.—Legh Richmond. 


It is not the strange sights that we shall 
see in heaven that will so much delight us ; 
not the glitter and the glory; not the dia- 
mond and topaz; no, it is God; He is all 
and in all_— Richard Watson. 


WE can easily manage if we will only 
take each day ‘the burden appointed for it. 
But the load will be too heavy for us if we 
add to its weight the burden of to-morrow 
before we are called to bear it.—John New- 
ton. 


Qur endeavors are in vain without God's 


blessing, yet in vain shall he challenge a 
blessing that endeavors not. Sloth is no 


less guilty than covetousness.— Bishop Hen- 
shaw. 

INJOY the blessings of this day if God 
sends them; and the evils bear patiently. 


For this day only is ours; we are dead to 
yesterday, and we are not born to to-mor- 
row. 


It is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, 
and taro upon the poles of truth.—Bacon. 


FALSEHOOD always endeavors to copy the 
mien and attitude of truth.—Johnson. 


oo — —_- — 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 535.) 


“First month Ist, 1824. Rose before six; 
aspirations ascended to the God of all grace 
and consolation for His divine aid and pro- 
tection. The year that is passed has been 
marked by deep tribulation, with exquisite 
and inexpressible anguish, in the loss of my 
only and most tenderly beloved child. Yet 
it is some mitigation of my sorrow that a 
tender shoot from that blessed stock has 
been permitted, so far, to thrive. What 
events may mark the present year, I must 
leave ; but O! Thou who bast mercifully been 
with me all my life long, in heights and in 
depths, forsake me not at last, O! God of 
my salvation! but grant that I may know 
more and more of a union and communion 
with Thy beloved Son, the Lamb immacu- 
late, and witness the efficacy of His precious 
blood in cleansing me from all sin. O| be 


REVIEW. 


pleased to enable me to consecrate to Thy 
service whatever portion of my life may re- 
main, and make me instrumental in Thy 
hand in drawing souls to Thee.” 

In a letter to the Princess Sophia ™est- 
chersky, William Allen says: ‘It is a very 
consoling reflection that if we keep near to 
our Divine Master, striving to abide in Him, 
we shall in Him have fellowship one with 
another, however widely separated we may 
be, and we shall also feel unity of spirit 
with those who are gone before, and are 
asleep in Jesus. These are great privileges, 
my friend; may we become more and more 
sensible of them. O! how does a little of 
the Saviour’s presence strengthen us to bear 
all that He permits to befall us! This it is 
which has enabled me to say, ‘Thy will be 
done,’ when enduring privations the most 
trying to human nature. The last affliction 
was like drinking the dregs of the cup; in 
my beloved child I seem at times to have 
lost all; but why should I dwell upon my 
loss when I have the fullest conviction that 
her dear spirit is bebolding, and will forever 
behold, the face of our Redeemer. Yet a 
few more struggles, yet a little more suffer. 
ing, and I trust that through the merits of 
Him who died for us we shall meet, never 
more to be separated. 

“On my return from the journey to Vi- 
enna and Verona, I visited several pious 
persons in Switzerland, and had religious 
meetings in divers places, and I could say 
with Peter, ‘Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him.’ Some 
of these occasions were times of refreshing, 
from a sense of the love and presence of the 
Lord; and truly there is nothing that unites 
our hearts more strongly to each other than 
a feeling of the love of God in Christ Jesus. 
This is ‘the brook in the way,’ which when 
we are favored to drink of it enables us to 
‘lift up the head.’ I am desirous for thee, 
my dear friend, and for myself, that we may 
guard against too much anxiety about the 
future, either as regards ourselves or those 
with whom we are connected. Let us en- 
deavor, in humility, to follow the leading of 
Divine grece from day to day, and endeavor 
to avoid those things which we find by ex- 
perience rob us of our peace.” 

Alluding to his labors in his own religious 
Society, he says: ‘I urged Friends to en- 
courage religious sensibility wherever it ap- 
peared, particularly in the youth, whom I 
addressed, entreating them to feel after the 
Lord, in retirement, and to read the Holy 
Scriptures, also the journals of our Friends; 
observing that when these writings were 
read ina proper disposition there was an 
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unction in them which would preserve from 
a dry, formal state.” 

At another time he records: ‘‘ The watch 
word with me must be to endeavor con- 
stantly to keep as near the source of good as 
possible ; if no sensible enjoyment can be felt 
then to lie prostrate at the footstool of my 
God, to avoid everything which 
alienate, and to embrace all seasonable 
opportunities for bringing others to Him.” 

In the early part of 1825, Thomas Shilli- 


>| 


tends to| 


paternal instrnctions, in being a little useful 
to some of our countrymen, which is my 
ardent desire. With due respect and filial 
love, if | may use this expression, I remain, 
my very dear respected friend, your most 
affectionate A. D JunKovsky.” 
The world-wide sympath es of William 
Allen led him also to engage actively in the 


|association for promoting female education 


toe, returning from his religious labors in| 


Russia, brought with him Alexander D’Jun- 
kovsky, @ young man of about 20 years 
of age, son of General D’Junkovsky 
His father, who had been very kind 
to Stephen Grellet and William Allen 
when at St. Petersburg, was desirous that 
he should be instructed in the English lan- 
guage, in mathematics, and also in agricul- 
ture. An intimation was given to William 
Allen that the Emperor wished him to 
notice the young man. His Christian con- 
cern for his welfare was at once aroused, and 
in his diary be remarks: ‘As the young 
man, if be lives, may have great influence 
in Russia, snd may become the instrument 
of extensive good, I intend to take him 


under my own care and superintend his 


education.” 
a member of his family and under his father- 
ly oversight. Ina letter addressed to his 
benefactor, while at Lindfield, the young 
Russian thus writes: ‘The reading of your 
very agreeable letter caused me a great deal 
of joy. This was the first note that I ever 
received from you, my very dear friend, but 
it was not the first proof of your friendship 
towards me, for I experienced daily your 
kinduess and benevolence during more than 
thirteen months. Permit me to express my 
sincere thanks and gratitude for the truly 
paternal advice which you had the goodness 
to give me in your dear letter. I said 
“express,” but words cannot express my 
thanks and gratitude to you. I can only fecl 
them in my beart, and pray the Almighty 
Creator to repay you forall your kind atten- 
tion and care which you bave shown me 
during so long a time; I, who was quite a 
stranger to you, and who had no right to 
expect any regard from you, was received 
into your house as if I were one of your own 
family. 


For more than a year he was| 


“The present separation from you, my) 


dearly beloved friend, has created in my 
mind a feeling as if I were anew separated 
from a dear father, and has put me in mind 


of a longer separation, which I must oae| 


day experience in returning to my country ; 
these thoughts depressed me very much, but 


in India and China, and in a plan in bring- 
ing over some African youths to England, 
that they might be well instructed and pre- 
pared for teachers in their native land, 

At a large cost to himself he established 


|in 1825 an agricultural school at Lindfield, 


where the children of the laboring class, 


| both boys and girls, might receive practical 


instruction on the farm and in the house- 
hold, while at the same time they were 
taught in such branches of literary know- 
ledge as were best adapted to their position 
in life. In this benevolent effort it was a 
prominent point with him that the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian religion 
should be carefully impressed upon the 
minds of the children. In succeeding years 
this important work occupied much of the 
time of William Allen, and many of the 
youth were greatly benefited. 

His biographer says: ‘‘ He was particu- 
larly solicitous that the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends might be encouraged to 
place their children within the sphere of an 
enlarged and enlightened system of study. 
He dwelt with Christian solicitude on the 
desirableness not only of giving to the rising 
generation a competent knowledge of scien- 
tific and classical literature, but more espe- 
cially of endeavoring to prepare their tender 
and susceptible minds for the reception of 
those principles of divine truth by which the 
humble spirit is imbued with the wisdom 
that cometh from above.” A female Friend 
who had for many years been anxious that 
these important objects should be com- 
bined in the education of youth, opened a 
boarding-school for girls at Stoke Newing- 
ton, where he resided. Notwithstanding his 
many important engagements both of a pub- 
lie aud private nature, William Allen ar- 
ranged to devote at least two evenings in 
the week to the improvement of the pupils 
of this school. On one of them he gave 
the encouragement and stimulus which his 
company and his deep religious interest af- 
forded, to a reading meeting, regularly held 
for the Christian instruction of all branches of 
the household,and on another he went through 
a course of lectures, which he annually re- 
peated, on mechanics, chemistry, and natu- 
ral and experimental philosophy. He spared 


I hope that through the grace of our merci-| no pains to make these lectures an efficient 
ful Redeemer, I may prove worthy of your|channel of conveying information to the 
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minds of his juvenile auditors, always en- 
deavoring to bring the subjects of his dis- 
course within the sphere of their compre- 
hension, by familiar explanations and by a 
variety of experiments with his extensive 
and valuable apparatus. Very earnest were 


his desires that the inmates of this institu- | 


tion might prosper in every good word and 
work, and that the blessing of divine peace 
might rest upon them; they in return 
cherished towards him a grateful attach- 
ment, and many who have passed the 


boundaries of youth, and some who have at- | 
tained the meridian of life, can recur to the 
deeply interesting lessons which | 
ed—to his Christian admonitions 
erly care, as among 
their earlier days 


.e impart 
and ‘athb- 
the special privileges of 


(To be continue 
EDUCATION OF GIRLS AT 
COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY 
LONDON. 

While a private entrance is being devised, 
that shall admit women to some of the bene- 
fits of Harvard University, it is worth while 
to remember that the English institution 
which Matthew Arnold ranks as being 
nearest to a true university bas opened its 
doors unreservedly to women. This is the 
University London, of which Arnold 
says, ‘‘It has real university examinations, 
which Oxford and Cambridge have not; and 
these examinations are conducted by an in 
dependent board, and not by college tutors.” 
(‘‘Higber Schools in Germany” p. 231 
What he means that the Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations are held for the 
degree of “Bachelor of Arts” only, but 
that those of the German universities and 
of the London University are of what we 
should call post-graduate grade. He how- 
ever criticises the London University as 
being only a board of examiners and offer- 
ing no instruction; and perbaps dves not 
make sufficient account of University Col- 
lege, also situated in London, whose assum- 


r 
V1 


is 


ed mission it is to fit pupils for just these) 


examinations, as is expressed in the very act 
which established it. Taken together I do 
not see how it can be doubted that these two 
offer the best educational system now af- 
forded in England, save for the associations | 
and local charm of Oxford and Cambridge, | 
which cannot be transferred. .. . On May 15 
1878, the University Senate voted that “ all 
by-laws and regulations contained in the 
Calendar of the University relative to the 
admission of men to its several examina- 
tions, and to the conferring upon them of its 
various academic distinctions’’ should be 
considered as applying to women as well as 


, | once announced in the 


REVIEW. 


to men, ‘save in any case specially except- 
ed.” The only cases now excepted, I believe, 
are the medical examinations. 

Apart from these, the degrees granted are 
those of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Doctor of Science, 
Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bache. 
lor of Music, Doctor of Music. In the ex- 
| aminations for some of these degrees, there 
are different grades, according as applicants 
aim at the simple degree, or at honors. 
These are called, in the English University 
parlance, ‘‘ pass” or “class’’ examinations. 
All these degrees with or without honors, 
are now open to women; and the examina- 
tions for the ‘“‘ master’s” and ‘“ doctor’s” 
degrees are superior in grade to any which 
take place at the other English universities. 
‘For mastership or doctorship, Oxford and 
Cambridge bave, as is well known, either no 
examination at all, or an examination which 
is a mere form.’”’ (Matthew Arnold, as 
above, p. 230.) It is now possible, there- 
fore, for any English woman, by sufficient 
talent and training, to pass at London the 
highest examinations attainable in England 
But where is she to get the training? This 
is the want which University College at 
London comes in to fill. As its very name 
implies, itis a college to feed the univer- 
sity. 

University was first founded in 
1826, incorporated in 1836, and re-incorporat- 
ed in 1869. This last charter, 
sight of the council, 
require no distinction 
time various 


College 


by the fore- 
worded as to 
From that 
we made, 


Was 50 
x 
‘‘experiments ’ 
much like that now undertaken at 
Harvard, except that University College 
was really in some sense a pioneer, instead 
of following in the wake of many successful 
experiments elsewhere. In other respects 
there was a good deal of analogy, as the ac- 
tion in both cases was mainly private action 
by the professors, with the aid of a “ La- 
dies’ Committee.” At any sili ** for 
several years past tbree ur four hundred fe- 
male students bave been taught every ses- 
sion in separate classes in this college; and 
in Senior classes there has been gradual ad- 
mission of them to full rights of students.” 
(Dean’s Report, Calendar, 1878-9, p. Ivii.) 
| Accordingly, when the next charter gave to 
the University of London permission to con- 
| fer degrees on women, University College at 
Times its readiness 
o “provide for them systematic instruction 
in regular college classes. In most subjects 
the junior classes for women will be distinct 
from those attended by male students. The 
senior classes which are already open to 
both will remain so.”’ Later, it was an- 
nounced that there would be “a large in- 


Vl st 
‘re 


being 
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crease in the number of classes open to both 
men and women,” end the prizes and schol 
arships would be alike open to their compe 
tition. This extended to all but the medi- 
cal department, to which women are not yet 
admitted. 

As a matter of fact, I was assured by pro- 
fessors and students of University College 
that the tendency was steadily towards the 


union of the sexes in all departments. Once | 
get a parallel course established for women, | 


and all the laws of nature will work to unite 
it with the other. The most 
stoutly opposed to co-education will sooner 
or later find it convenient combine two 
small young men and maidens 
into one, on some day when he is too ill or 
too busy to attend to both; and be will end 
in ' ng two 
without any such excuse. 


professor 


to 


of 


} . 
ciasses 


similarly combin larger classes 


Sucb at any rate 
is already the result, as I was assured, at 
University Col } 
rule; separate 
Moreover, was pron 
scholarships are open to all 
prize in Anglo-Saxon 

Pocock of London, and 
Marion Huxley of L 
celebrated professor 


ucath 
Lhe 


iege; co-er mn is the 


education exception 
ed zes and 
This year the 
was taken by Laura 
thatin Etching by 
ndon, daughter of 
The “ Jose 
larship for Jurisprudence ” 
years held by E 
conveyancer 
I had the pleasure of 
The list 


ty 


as 


the 
ph Hume 
has been for 
iza Orme, now a 
in Lond 


visitit 


professional yndon, whom 


‘T; 


ig at her office 


of subjects taught in the Univer. 
College includes the following, as 
phabetically arranged in the Calendar: 
gebra, Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, 
Archeology, Architecture, Arithmetic, Bi- 
ology, Botany, Chemistry, Chinese, Draw- 
ing, Dynamics, Embryology, Engineering, 
English, Ethies, Food, French, Geology, 
Geometry, German, Greek, Hebrew, Histo 
logy, History, Hygiene, Icelandic, Italian 
Jurisprudence, Latin, Law, Levelling, Log 
ic, Mathematics, Mechanics, Mineralogy, 
Meso Gothic, Painting, Persian, Perspec 
tive, Philosophy of Mind, Physic, Physio 
logy, Political Economy, Public Health, 
Sanskrit, Sculpture, Surveying, Zoology. 
This does not include the studies pursued in 
the separate department of Medicine, for 
the reason already given. 


ai al 
Si ai 


Al- 
Arabic, 


Like the German and Scotch universities, 
and like our own universities at Boston and 
Ann Arbor, University College wastes no 


money in building dormitories, but leaves | 


its pupils to lodge where they will. The 
whole number of students, apart from the 
medical department, is announced in this 
year’s Calendar as being seven bundred and 
seventy-nine. as Ws 


— Woman’s Work. 


| 
THE TWO RESURRECTIONS. 


| I wish to call attention to two or three 
| subjects, which are seldom if ever alluded 
|to in your valuable paper. I would like to 
linvite the attention of Luke Woodard and 
| Dr. Dougan Clark to these questions, to see 
if they do not feel called upon to write some 
essays upon this important subject. 

1 will venture to suggest the title for the 
“Jesus Christ the First Resurrec- 
tion, and Jesus Ckrist the Second Resurrec- 
tion;” “Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, and Adam and Eve out of the Garden 
of Eden ;” ‘‘ The Tree of Life in the Garden 
ff Eden, and the Tree of Death in the 
Garden of Eden.” 

“Jesus Christ the First Resurrection.” 
We expect salvation through Him and none 
other, as He testified: “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life; that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and 
never die 


} essays : 


he 


believeth in me shall 

thou " In 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” Adam was told ina very decided 
manner that the day he should eat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil he “surely die.” we 


Believest this ?” 


sh uld 
according to what the apostle statés, he died 
as to that image of God that he was created 
in, and died to everything that was good 
But He that 


would disobey 


SO see, 


bim foreknew that he 
His divine command, and eat 
the forbidden fruit, and die to that 
divine image tbat was created in, and 
knowing that, He had provided a way be- 
foreband for his and salvation. 
The means tbat, would restore him to that 
divine image and life again were the coming, 


made 
ol as 
he 


rest 


oration 


obedience, sufferings, atoning death, resur- 
rection and quickening power of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; and we are al- 
lowed to partake through Him of the first 
resurrection. The evangelist has it, ‘‘Bless- 
ed and holy is he that bath part in the first 
resurrection ; on such the second death hath 
no power.’’ The death of the body is oue 
of the consequences of sin, but as the apostle 
further states, the terror of this death is in 
measure taken away if we are raised into 
this new life in Christ, and we be able to 
say: “The life that I now live, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me;” and the death of 
| the body hus great relief by His presence, 
and He will carry us through, as the apostle 
has it: “O, death, where is thy sting, and 
O grave, where is thy victory?” “The sting 
|of death is sin,’ “but thanks be unto God 
| who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
| Jesus Christ.’’ Many other quotations might 
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be obtained from the New Testament to the 
same import. 

Adam, before he disobeyed the divine 
command and fell, no doubt had salvation 
and everlasting life abiding in him, as he 
had at that time aright to eat of the fruit 
of the tree of life; and so, in like manner 
when we are favored to experience this first 
resurrection through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
His atonement and life-giving power raising 
us to life out of that death we are plunged 
into by transgression, as Paul says, ‘‘ Sin 
revived and I died,’ we are enabled to be 
raised to newness of life by the first resur- 
rection, through regeneration and being born 
of the incorruptible seed and word of God 
that liveth and abideth forever. Then we 
have a right to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
life that stands in the midst of the paradise 
of God. The garden of Eden was the first 
paradise, and isa type of the second here 
alluded to. 

The second resurrection alluded to above 


need not claim attention at this time, as that | 


subject has been recently so thoroughly in- 
vestigated as far as Scripture texts go to 
support, sustain and establish it, at the 
large evangelical conference in New York a 
few months ago. A.M. U. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Third mo. 16, 1879 
From Christian Worker, by request. 
-<- 
For Friends’ Review. 
A LITTLE ONE. 

Mabel, daughter of Prof. E. Cook, Prin- 
cipal of Oakwood Seminary, died at Union 
Springs, N. Y., on the twenty-third of Third 
month, 1879. She was five years old last 
New Year’s day. She was avery happy 
and intelligent child, and full of health, yet 
her great delight was to talk of heaven, of- 
ten saying she would rather go there than 
to any other place. ‘‘ Heaven” she would 
say, ‘is the sweetest place, the most beautiful 
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great religious interest, during a series of 
unioa meetings in this place, that this pre- 
cious one, so much beloved, was snatched 
away, and every heart was moved. 

This lovely flower, so fitted to adorn and 
cheer her earthly bome, has been taken from 
the stormy blasts of this rough world to the 
courts above, and blessed be the name of 
Him who doeth all things well. 

M. H. T. 





PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 12, 1879. 


Amon the events of the times, which may be 
the harbinger of great results, is the migration of 
colored people from the Southern States, particu- 
larly Mississippi, to the Northwest, chiefly to 
Kansas. In one week 2,500 arrived at St. Louis , 


a detachment of thousands more. They arrive 


| poorly clad, and almost all penniless, a few hav- 


ing means enough to carry them on to Kansas or 
Nebraska. The colored people of St. Louis have 
generously succored their poor brethren; have 
lodged them in their church buildings, fed them, 
and helped them to their destinations. 

This movement has not, apparently, been so- 
licited by any one from the North. The people 
themselves say that they cannot live in Missis- 
sippi; that they have no land, and that the rent 
they have to pay in cotton is equal to $10 an 
acre, besides which, they have to buy provi- 
sions and supplies of all kinds of the merchants, at 
prices which always brought them in debt at the 


| the end of the year. 


place.” Once, while riding she asked, if she | 


lifted up her little hand, could God reach 
down and take her up to heaven. Being 
told that He could if He thought best, and 
that he would take her some time, she was 
asked if she would come back here again. 
She replied: “Ono, God loves little chil- 
dren so much, He would not want me to 
come back here.’ She was attacked with 
croup, and for three days and two nights 
her sufferings were intense, but her patience 
through all was wonderful. She 


had no| 


fear of death, and a few hours before ber | 


departure, again repeated her wish to go to 
heaven, adding, “I love papa and mamma, but 
I love God best.’’ Short as was her life, she 
had a mission here that had been accom 
plished. It was in the midst of a season of 





They also act as if influenced by fear, and say 
that they could not exercise the rights accorded 
to them by law, except at the risk of personal 
danger. 

Should this movement of the colored people 
continue, it may have consequences not now 
easily foreseen. 


a _— 


THe Hebrew Leader, published in New York, 
is a large and well arranged weekly, containing 
matters of interest to Israelites, from almost all 
parts of theworld. An editorial in a recent num- 
ber refers to the tolerant spirit of the Jewish re- 
ligion. It recognizes the one great truth as funda- 
mental that ‘‘ The Lord our God is one Lord,” but 
holds that the primitive revelation of Himself 
and of religious truths which God made to men, 
and which Abraham held fast, has been dis- 
tributed through all the world by tradition, al- 


|though much encumbered by superstitions and 


errors. 


The writer adds, that “' from the time of 
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Abraham the distinction continued to exist be- | 
tween the people of God and the heathen, the for- 
mer having means of communion with God, and| 
receiving a continually larger revelation from 
Him, while the latter were suffered by Him to 
walk every one in his own way.” This embod- 
ies a great truth, and shows familiarity with the 
address of that noble Jew, the Apostle Paul, to 
the people of Lycaonia. 

Christianity accepts all that is true in all relig- 
ious systems, and asks Jew and Gentile to em- 
brace the further revelations which God has 
made of Himself and of divine truth in the com- 
ing of Christ and in the teachings of the New 
Testament. 


oe - —_—_ 


It is well, not only to mark what God has done 
through men of faith in other times, but what He 
does by them now. Edward Kimball has been 
instrumental in the paying off, by voluntary con- 
tributions, of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 
of church debts. Justly regarding such debts as 
dishonoring to the cause of Christ, he deems the 
present to be the best time to remove them, when- 
ever the members can be brought to have the faith, 
the self-sacrifice and the love for the Master's 
cause required to do it. E. Kimball feels himself 
called especially to this work, and impelled to give 
it his attention. He is a thorough business man, 
plain and practical, but also a man of faith and 
prayer. He has kept to the line of his calling in 
this matter, has avoided “scattering his fire,” 
and made the Apostle’s motto his own—" This one 
thing | do.”” He regards the success of the efforts 
of so many Christian congregations to free them. 
selves of debt, as a direct providential blessing ; 
and asserts that the promised subscriptions are 
not only paid, but in a large proportion of in- 
stances, paid before they are duc. He endeavors 
to secure a pledge of those who subscribe that 
they will be the steadfast foes for life of the crea- 
tion of church debts. Although a member of the 
Congregational Church, he believes that the Lord 
cares more for those things in which evan- 
gelical Christians are one, than for those in which 
they differ, and that His blessing rests especially 
upon union work by Christians. 


oe ——_ - —- — 


To prevent the spreading of the plague, 
the Russian authorities have bought up old cloth- 
ing in the infected district, and burned it. 
General Melikoff has also completed the burn 
ing of the infected houses in Wetlianka. It must 
not too hastily be concluded, however, that the 
plague is extinct. 


oe. — --—_—___ 


THe Lire oF THE City News-Boy is one 
which is peculiarly beset with temptations. The 
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fre- 
quently observed these lads entering or leaving 
the low theatres of our city, orseen them in un- 
frequented streets in the rear of large warehouses 
playing at pitch-penny or other gambling de- 
vice forbidden by law, smoking, chewing tobac- 
co, swearing, reading the trashy weeklies, etc., 
—and the thought has arisen, what a sad begin- 
ning of life, and what must be the after career 
where the sources are thus continually fouled by 
corrupting influences! In recognition of these 
facts, benevolent people in this and other Ameri- 
can cities have interested themselves in providing 
Homes, and, in various ways, have sought to 
counteract the baneful influences to which these 
boys (in common with the class of boot-blacks) 
are so signally exposed. In so doing, they do 
well, and their endeavors merit every encourage- 
ment. 

There is one aspect of the matter, however, 
which may not have presented itself to some of 
us; and that is, whether, indeed, the most of 


writer of this, has, with feelings of pain, 


these hundreds of news-boys are needed in that 
Capacity ? 
—the respectable, moral and law-abiding—by 
reason of their avidity for the very latest news, 
contribute to place these lads of eight to eight- 
teen years in such morally-perilous positions ? 
Were we satisfied with one daily paper in the 
twenty-four hours, and ¢Aafthe one which the 
regular carrier brings us, or which might be pro- 
cured at the stands, the ordinary news-boy of the 
streets might be dispensed with. The spirit of 
the daily press is too often found to minister 
to that appetite of our fallen nature which dis- 
covers itself in ‘‘tale-bearing and detraction.”’ 
Where this spirit is united with, seasons of re- 
tirement and quiet waiting and the daily Bible 
reading, become a weariness to the flesh ; 
whilst other books well-designed to be of service 
to us in our daily walk, are ignored as uninterest- 
ing and old-fashioned. The elevating and in- 
structive in reading, is cast aside for that which 
is ofteh hurtful and profitless, and godly counsel 
is forsaken for the unhallowed feast of mere 
gossip or scandal. Many of us, | believe, would 
not be so eager for the latest news and rumors of 
the day, were our hearts possessed with the holy 
purpose which animated an ancient Friend, not 
long deceased, whose custom it was not to open 
the daily paper until a season of spiritual medi- 


Do not the grown people themselves 


| tation had been sought, and the morning’s meal 
| been finished. 


2 


THe Duty oF THE CHURCH: A speech de- 
livered by Canon Farrar at the Annual Meeting 
of the Northern Section of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society, has just been pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society 
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Like all of Canon Farrar's utterances on the 
fearful subject of drink, this speech rings with 
eloquent yet calm denunciation of the evils al- 
cohol biings upon nations. He enforces this 
by an array of facts and reasons which cannot 
be answered. 
this giant evil, strong in the power of social 
customs, and the vested rights of tens of thous- 
ands who are making money at the cost of 
ruin to men’s bodies, souls, homes, wives and 
children. 

As to the duty to press forward despite all 
obstacles, he says: “Certainly the Church of 
England and the Church of God ought to be the 
last body that should ever despair. If Buddhism 
has succeeded in making of China a sober 
nation, if Islamism has succeeded in making 
Mohammedan lands temperate, surely the Church 
of God should blush that she had not done so 
much. She should try to judge things in the 
same light as God sees and judges them in—try 
to throw her stainless shield over those who are 
now suffering on every side from the fiery darts 
thrown against them.” Price, 10 cents. J. N. 
Stearns, 58 Reade street, New York. 


NN SO SR = oe em 


DIED. 
BATES.—On the 13th of Third mo., 1879, after a 
short but severe illness, at the residence of his son, 
Winchester, Ind., Benjamin Bates, in the 82d year of 
his age. He was a consisient and esteemed 
member of Alliance Monthly Meeting, 
where he resided for more than forty years, but the 
last six years resided with his son in Indiana. 
EDDY.—At her home in Rahway, N. J., Third 
mo. roth, 1879, Lucy H. Eddy, in the 83rd year of 


her age ; an Elder of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly | 


Meeting. 
ESTES.—On Tenth mo. 5th, 1878, at her residence 


in Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y., Eliza, widow of | 


Allen Estes, in the 75th year of her age ; an Elder of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting. Early in life she be- 


came convinced of the religious principles of our So- | 
These principles, by and through the preparing | 


ciety. 
hand of her Saviour, continued to be precious to her, 


and she was zealous in maintaining them; Possessing a | 
meek and quiet spirit, the charity that “ suffereth long 


and is kind,’’ that “ vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up,” that “ thinketh no evil,” that “ rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth,” was a prominent 
feature in her character. She was well quaiified to fill 
important stations in the church. 


mother in Israel—prepared by dwelling in the life to 
enter into exercise with the living, and into feeling and 
sympathy with the weak and wavering. 


house of this tabernacle, she could rest all her hopes 
in a once crucified but living Savivur, and lay down 
her head in peace. 


PEARSON.—At her residence in Miami Co., Ohio, | 
Eighth mo. 13th, 1878, Margaret Pegg Pearson, aged | 


84 years. She was born in North Carolina and re 


moved to Richmond, Ind. with her parents in 1813. | 


From early youth she was a firm believer in the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion as professed by Friends. 
She was highly valued as a member, and filled several 
important services in the Society. She was a daily 


reader of the Scriptures, and committed large portions | 


to memory. She retained a lively interest in the wel- 
fare of the Society, and of the cause of her Saviour, even 
in her old age. In her last illness she prayed earnestly 


With mighty courage he beards! 


Ohio, | 


As overseer she was | 
a good example to the flock; as an elder she "was a 


Her faith was | 
strong, and when summoned to put off the earthly | 
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for the welfare of her Monthly Meeting, saying, “ Oh, 
| letthe people renew their strength.” She also prayed 
for her release, “Oh Lord, cut short the work in right- 
eousness, and take home Thy suffering child.” She 
prayed also for those about her, that the Lord would 
blot out all their sins from His book of remembrance, 
}and bade them a loving and solemn “ farewell in the 
Lord.”’ 

PECKHAM.—In Westmoreland, N. Y., on the 6th 
of Second mo., Mary Ann, wife of David Peckham, 
in the 66th year of her age; a member and Elder of 
Westmoreland Monthly Meeting. In the death of this 
dear Friend, the church has lost one of its faithful and 
upright pillars. Her meek and forgiving spirit, her 
sympathy for those in affliction, coupled with her 
charity for the erring, greatly endeared her to all who 
knew her. Fully convinced of the principles of 
Friends, she was concerned faithfully to maintain their 
doctrines and testimonies, and was grieved ovér any 
departure from, or innovation upon them. A short 
time before her close, she said, “I see nothing in my 
way, and feel that I am almost home!” Her friends 

feel keenly the removal of one who has so long filled 

such an important position in the church, and has 

lived such an exem; lary Christian life; but they mourn 
| not as those without hope, believing that their loss is 
her eternal gain, 





, | SHINN.—At Tuckerton, N. J., Third mo. 224, 


1879, Zilpha Shinn, in the 86.h year of her age. She 
had always lived within the limits of Little Egg Harbor 
Monthly Meeting ; wasorderly and humble, and seemed 
|to be of those of whom it is said, « Blessed are the 
| pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
| TUTTLE.—On the 6th of Twelfth mo. last, Birdie, 
| only child of Asa C. and EmelineTuttle,aged nearly two 
years. She was loved and petted by all theIndian children 
| and workers in the mission. By her winsome ways her 
| life was one of sweet ministry. As the parents came 
| to lay her away with their other two children, in the 
| graveyard at the Ottawa mission, they were met by a 
large number of their Indian friends, who, during the 
course of the meeting held in the little church, freely 
expressed their sympathy with the bereaved parents, in 
words and tears. The unremitting and loving labors 
of these dear Friends among the Indians here, to pro- 
mote their welfare in health, to care for them in sick. 
ness, and to sulace them with the blessed promises of 
the gospel of a blessed Saviour, in their bereavements, 
have bound their hearts very closely to them, and as 
the Chief and others spoke of the hope that had been 
set before them, as they had come to lay their dead 
away, it gave evidence that these years of toi! and pri- 
vation had not been spent in vain. 


THE Eighteenth Annual Meeting of Friends’ First- 
day School Association of Philadelphia and its vicin- 
ity will be held in the lecture room of the Central 
Coffee House, N. E, cor. 15th and Market Sireets (en- 
trance on Isth St.),on Third and Fourth day even- 
ings, the 22d and 23d insts., commencing each evening 
at 8 o’clock, promptly. Friends and others are cor- 
dially invited toattend. Wm. C. LoONGSrRetu, 

Fourth mo. 8th, 1879. Chairman Ex. Com. 


o> 


THERE will bea series of religious meetings held at 
| Southland College, near Helena, Ark., under the aus- 
pices of a Committee of Southland Monthly Meeting, 
| during the week of the fifteenth anniversary of the In- 
| stitution, to continue a week or more, opening on Sixth- 
| day the r1thof Fourth mo., in the afternoon, by «Band 

of Hope” exercises, followed by a gospel temperance 
| meeting at 7% P.M. On the 14th the beginning of the 
| boys’ new building, for which money was collected by 





Alida Clark last season, will be additional cause for 
praise and thanksgiving, for the many blessings re 
ceived during the past fifteen years. A cor‘ial invita- 
tion is given, anda kindly welcome awaits any of the 
Lord’s servants or handmaidens, who may in gospel 
love feel drawn to unite with us in this annual gather- 
ing, which herelofore has seemed to be the “Lord's 
set time to favor Zion” at this place. Visitors by rail 
to Memphis, Tenn., aud steamer to Helena, will be met 
by conveyances from the College on notifying Calvin 
Clark. On behalf of the Committee, 
LyDIA M. CHACE. 
“= 

FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN'S ASSOCIATION OF PHILA 
DELPHIA AND ITS VICINITY.—The Annual Meeting of 
« The Contributors” wiil be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch St. Meeting House on Second-day 
evening, 21st inst.,at 8 o'clock. Friends who are in. 
terested in the cause, and others, are invited to attend. 

Joun B. GARRETT, Sec’y. 


_— 

A STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION for Penn. 
sylvania has been called at Harrisburg,on Fifth.day and 
Sixth-day, the 24th and 25th of Fourth month, 1879, 
to be held in the Court Llouse. The call i 
by parties representing many Temperance organizations 
in the State [he object is to compare views and de- 
vise methods of relief from the burdens of the liquor 
system. 


sign d 


-o- 

THE Book oF MEETINGS.—Wm. G. Hubbard has 
still on hand some copies of this useful hand-book. 
The price is reduced to fifty cents a copy. Address, 
cor. Gay and Front Sts., Columbus, Ohio 
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NOTES 


Every example of excellence in character and 
attainments among our colored citizens must be 


gratifying to those who are interested in their 
prosperity. Zhe People’s Advocate contains a 
notice of Sarah M. Douglass, from the pen of 
Alexander Crummell, himself an accomplished 
man, and a graduate of an English university. 
After referring to a course of lectures to women 
on physiology, which S. M. Douglass has given 
in New York, and expects to repeat in Philadel- 
phia, he adds: 

“When I look back at her life-long labors, 
her ability and the character she has brought 
into all her works, I feel the greatest admiration. 
Indeed, I know no woman inthe colored race, 
.@., of her age, who, for ability, service, and 
character, is in any respect comparable with her. 
When one considers the period of her rise, her 
whole career is something marvellous. It was a 
period of great intellectual barrenness among 
the colored people of this country. The difficul- 
ties in the way of female culture were at once 
formidable and universal; and it seems an as- 
tonishment that there could have arisen even 
one woman with the aspiration on the one hand, 
or the ability on the other, to achieve superiority 
and the attainments which shine so conspicu- 
ously in Mrs. Douglass. For, besides being a 
good and accurate English scholar, Mrs. Doug- 
lass is an adept in English literature, has made a 
wide acquaintance with the classics of the lan- 
guage, both poetical and prose, and what is still 
more remarkable, she is versed in physiological 
and botanical studies.” 


AT a late Conference in London on the sec- 


' 
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{ond coming of our Lord, Horatius Bonar, who 


has made the subject of prophecy an almost life- 


| long study, said that while he is more certain of 


the fundamentals, he is less certain of details, 
than he felt many years ago. 


ACCORDING to the Western Mail extraordi- 
nary interest in the subject of personal salvation 
continues in Rhondda Valley, Wales. The prin- 
cipal agent in this work is a young woman who 
is a member of “ The Salvation Army,” as it is 
called. A correspondent of the AZai/ writes: 

‘* Between 400 and 500 people have enrolled 
themselves members of the various Christian 
churches in the district. On Sunday the utmost 
enthusiasm was manifested. In the morning, 
Miss Sheppard held divine service in Shiloh 
Chapel, which was crammed with a most devout 
congregation, scores of whom were but a short 
time ago the most notorious characters in the 
whole district. Miss Sheppard makes no attempt 
it preaching, as preaching is usually understood, 
but simply addresses to the congregation the 
plain truths of the Gospel in their primitive sim- 
plicity. She speaks of nothing but the cross and 
the atonement, and it is marvellous to witness 
the fascination her unadorned eloquence has 
upon one class in particular—the class designated 
‘the roughs.’ Scores of these are now nightly 
heard praying publicly and addressing vast con- 
gregations, some in English, others in Welsh.” 

In the Maz/ of the 11th inst. a short editorial 
remarks very favorably on the movement, and 
concludes thus :—"‘ Of course we should prefer, 
if that were possible, that the change thus wrought 
was more rational in its origin, more deliberative 
in its process, and grounded upon a fuller and 
more serious appreciation of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, But we must take human nature as we 
find it, and whether the evangelist be Miss 
Sheppard or anybody else, rejoice at any move- 
ment which promises to make men and women 
better husbands and wives, more loving towards 
one another, and more just and forbearing to- 
wards their neighbors.”’ 


OnE of the most remarkable natives of Africa 
now living is Bishop Crowther. Born in West- 
ern Africa, he was bya series of providential 
circumstances brought to England, where he re- 
ceived a university education, and became a min- 
ister of the Established Church of England. He 
then returned as a missionary to his native land, 
and even to the place of his birth, and has been 
very successful in propagating the gospel. The 
Independent says: 

“The Church Missionary Society has been 
gradually extending its work on the Niger River, 
in Africa, until it now has ordained missionaries 
at nine stations, all under the charge of Bishop 
Crowther. The Society has news that the long 
and severe persecution at Bonny has about bro- 
ken down. Archdeacon Crowther writes that 
the attendance on the Sabbath has run up from 
110 to over 500, the chiefs having surrendered so 
far as to allow a general invitation to divine ser- 
vice to be given to the people of Bonny.” 

A. E. JACKSON, missionary of the A. M. Soci- 


|ety, writing from Avery, near the West Coast of 


Africa, describes a visit to the interior, He vis- 
ited eight towns, finding them orderly and neat, 
and the people hospitable. One called Do-do 
contained about 1500 people, was beautifully 
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situated, clean, and had three tall lines of bar- 
ricade around it. The whole population came 
to hear preaching in another village, and A. E 
Jackson found that wherever he went the people 
knew something of the story of the Saviour. He | 
attributes this to the truth having spread inland | 
during the many years missions on the coast} 
have been maintained through hardship and suf- 
fering. 

AT the anniversary of the ‘Chinese Sunday 
and Mission Schools” connected with Bethany 
Church, San Francisco, Second mo. 16th, nearly 
600 Chinese were present, and 42 took part in 
the exercises. Zhe Pacific expresses “the confi- 
dent hope that almost ail these Chinese had 
passed from death unto life—from the selfish and | 
slavish worship of demons toa loving loyalty to 
the true God.” 


THE whole number of persons employed by | 
the Indian Bureau, including officers and clerks 
at Washington, and Agents with their employees 
in the field, is 1299 

SENATOR JONES, of Nevada, thinks that the| 
Indians are of Chinese, or at least Mongolian 
origin. He states that since the American occu 
pation of the Pacific coast about sixty vessels 
containing Mongolians have been cast away on 
the shores of Alaska. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SERIES OF MEETINGS. 


Helen Balkwill bas been engaged in hold 
ing meetings at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Fifth street, Richmond, Indiana, for two 
weeks past, closing on 30th inst, for Friends 
of White Water Monthly Meetiag, and such 
others as inclined to attend, in which she 
was joined by Luke Woodard and wife 
They held two meetings each day, at 10 
A. M. and 74 P. M., and attended the 
Monthly Meeting on the 26th.- The meet- | 
ings were well attended by Friends; the! 
teaching and ministry were sound, clear and 
Scriptural, and accompanied with spiritual | 
life and power. The hearts of those who| 
attended were touched, and the result was to 
unite them more closely together; to remove 
some things which have tended to retard 
the work of the Lord, and to increase the 
unity and harmony of the body. She is now| 
engaged in a visit to the meetings of White | 
Water Quarterly Meeting, accompanied by 
Mary Ann Evans, an elder of White W ater | 
Monthly Meeting. C. 


Ricumonp, Third mo. 31, 1879. 


BALTIMORE, Third mo. 2)st, 1879. | 


We close to-morrow the most vemastabe} 


and satisfactory series of religious meetings 
ever held in our Meeting-house. Every 
morning, from 84 to 94 o’clock, our basement 
room has been well filled by our members 


jamong us, 


|of meetings at this place, lasting 
days and was favored 


| blessing received. 
| 


ialty and power of sin. 
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and a few others. The meetings were called 
to meet the religious interest and feeling 
largely growing out of the 
preaching of D. L. Moody. Our entire city 
is receiving a wonderful outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. 

No meetings could have been conducted 


| more in accordance with our views of gospel 
| order 


than ours bave been. 

My heart rejoices over the young people 
who have given evidences of the work of 
grace in their hearts. We hold al! our 


| young people and receive some others into 
|communion with us. 


Thy friend, 
Francis T. 


KING. 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C., Lhird mo. 25, 187 
Mary P. Moore, a minister from Indiana, 
accompanied by ber husband, held a series 
nearly two 
was bere for afew 
in his Master’s  ser- 
vice. About forty expressed their sense of 


weeks. Rufus P. King 


Joun F. CRAIGE. 


THE TESTIMONY OF ELIHU. 


Some of the comments of the Christian 
Union on the International Bible Lesson, on 
Job xxxiii. 14-30, are very apposite to ‘the 
question touched upon by some recent con- 
tributions to our pages as to wkether God 
speaks to men everywhere, and how He 
does so. 

Lyman Abbott points out how dim is the 
light given to men immediately by the Spirit 
compared with the full blaze of the revela- 
tion of God and of His truth given in the 
gospel. Also how the effect of the light 
vouchsafed to men immediately begets a 
longing for a personal Saviour—leads to 
Christ. 

The duty of the Christian preacher or 
teacher is to announce in the glad tidings 
of Christ, the answer God gives to the long- 
ings He has begotten in the hearts of men— 
the soul-hunger for a Saviour from the pen- 


The comments are 
as follows: 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


Verses 13-15. God does not keep silence 
| He speaks ; not with audible utterance, but 
| with the still, small voice which the soul 
| hears ; speaks to the innermost conscious- 
ness of men; speaks, though men regard it 
not. Tothbe mourner He speaks, and grief is 
assuaged and the sorrowing soul is com- 
forted; to the perplexed He speaks, and 
proves Himself to bein very truth the Light 
of the world; to the sinner, burdened by re- 


ee ee ee le 
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morse, He speaks, and the storm-tossed soul 
hearing the words, ‘‘ Peace, be still,”’ expe- | 
riences a great calm. This is what Fenelon 
calls ‘‘the inexpressible voice of Christ in 
the soul.” 

Verses 16-18. The voice of God to the 
soul of the attentive is the voice of a Re-| 
deemer, a Saviour, a Deliverer. He warns, | 
administers, inspires, comforts, guides, that 
He may induce His children to put their evil 
from before His eyes, that they may be saved | 
from destruction, from falling into the pit, 
from rushing on to the spear-thrust. 

Verses 19-22. To this end is all the chas- 
tening of sorrow. God does not willingly 
affict the children of men. He does not in 
wrath punish them. Whom He loves He! 
chastens. Anguish, disease, the very fear| 
of death, are all ministers of His grace, 
which work out good to those that love God, | 
which prepare them for immortality. 

Verses 23-24. Wondering at the seeming | 
silence of God, distraught, perplexed, bur- | 
dened by sin, harried by care, beaten by 
sorrow, the soul longs for some Helper, | 
some Guide, with voice audible, with form | 
palpable. Is there no physician near? Is| 
there no balm and healing for the soul? Is! 





there no angel to intercede for the sorrow-| 
ing, in his seemingly pitiless life, to open to| 


him the way of righteousness, to show him| 
grace? This is the question of all ages, of | 
all nations, of all religions. Elihu’s ques-' 
tion is a prophecy, because the questioning 
of every honest, earnest, spiritually thought- 
fal soul is a prophecy, by its yearning for 
that Gospel to which it unconsciously points, | 
as every healthy appetite is a prophetic inti- 
mation of food fitted to satisfy it. 

Verses 25-28. The hope of the Gospel 
fills the soul with a new life, renews its 
youth, makes the anticipations of old age 
brighter than the hopes of childhood, gives 
assurance of reconciliation with God, brings | 
the prodigal to his Father’s house with re-| 
joicing, and gives bim the promise of a new 
birth, and with ita new manhood, a new 
character, more than his childhood right- 
eousness again. 

Verses 27-30. Thus the ery of the des-| 
pairing is turned into a song of rejoicing: I 
sinned, but was not condemned. My soul 
has been redeemed ; not once, or twice, but 
time after time; rescued from its own un- 
doing that it may rejoice in the light and| 


| regarded 


| . 
to consist of 





love of God, and in the companionship of| 
those whom he has ransomed from the dead. | 

(1) The voice of God speaks to the soul | 
of man; (2) it is the voice of a Redeemer 
from sin; (3) who makes sorrow the minis-| 
ter of His love ; (4) who interprets His grace | 
by One chief among ten thousand, the De-| 
liverer from despair and death; (5) who 
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gives back to man his wasted life and the 
lost hopes of his childhood in the assurance 
of a new and immortal life; (6) and for his 
ery, ‘‘Oh, wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this 
death!” gives him the song of the redeemed, 
“Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood.” (Rev. v. 9.) 
For Friends’ Review 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATERIALISM. 


The materialist boasts of the “positive” 
knowledge which can be attained by the 
senses. He often goes so far as to assert 
that nothing is worthy of investigation or 
consideration which cannot be verified by 
physical observation and experiment. There 
can be no doubt that the senses are impor- 
tant instruments of the mind, and that the 
largest portion of our knowledge is based 
upon information which is acquired through 
their help. The Christian has no need to 
deny the Baconian method. On the contra- 
ry, the satisfaction and reverence with 
which he regards bis experimental religious 
knowledge, leads him to appreciate, at its 
fullest worth, experimental secular knowl- 
edge. But the worth is spiritual, not ma- 
terial. Beauty, order, utility, ad»ptation, 
law, are all spiritual attributes. The uni- 
verse, as we know it, is what our spiritual 
discernment sees it to be, even as the actual 
universe is what God saw it to be, when 


| “He spake and it was done ; He commanded 


and it stood fast,” and when He ‘‘saw every- 
tbing that He had made, and bebold it was 
very good.” 

The idea of matter is a spiritual idea. 
The most that has ever been claimed for the 
senses is that they give us a knowledge of 
qualities, and qualities merely represent the 
ways in which our minds are affected by 
outward objects. We form notions of exten- 
sion, weight, form, color, taste, and we 
think there must be something which is ex- 
tended, heavy, shaped, colored, sapid. We 
call that something ‘‘matter,” but what 
matter is in itself sense can never tell us, 
and the materialists themselves can only de- 
fine it by its qualities. Formerly it was 
as something that is entirely 
“inert” or powerless ; then it was supposed 
mere centres of force; now 
there isa disposition to assign it all the 
properties which were once regarded as 
spiritual. 

The deceptions of sense are proverbial. 
We learn, by experience, to correct such as 
are practically harmful, but the correction 
is aspiritual one. It is made by an exercise 
of the faculty of judgment; by an assertion 
of the controlling spiritual authority to 
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which sense always is, as it was always in-| hearing, but there are many 
tended to be, subservient. If each of our| believing, while there are no reasons for 
senses may sometimes deceive us, we can| doubting, that all nerves transmit their im- 
get no valid authority from any combination | pressions to the brain and receive their 
or comparison of fallible testimony. But if|influences from the brain by waves or beats, 
we admit that spiritual interpretation always | If some skilful physiologist should announce 


reasons for 


has a truth of some kind, even if it be noth-| the discovery of waves of smell and taste 
ing more than relative truth, a way is}and touch, the discovery would awaken 
opened for supersensual knowledge. Such| great interest, but little or no surprise, 
knowledge, however, cannot be assigned,| The fragrance of the rose, the sweetness of 
with any propriety, to “the evidence of the, sugar, the pricking of thorns, the genial 
senses.” The unsoundness of such a claim! warmth of the hearth-fire, have no existence 
may be made more glaring by showing thatj except in the mind. ‘They are all realities 
sense-deception is not exceptional and rare, |of a higher order than any mere physical 
but normal and universal. |facts; realities which require the action of 
The most advanced physical science of|intelligence, both to call them into being 
our day teaches that all physical activity | and to maintain their existence. 
may be resolved into ‘“‘modes of motion.’”’| We thus learn that the “evidence of the 
Light and shade, color and visible form, are senses,” so far from being a correct tran- 
all attributed to wave motions in the lumi-| script of outward realities , is always as de- 
niferous ether; sound is due to similar|ceptive as the seeming quiet of the seeming 
motions in the air or in some other elastic| flat terrestrial plane, and as the seeming 
medium. But while the slowest visible light-| daily revolution of the sun and moon and 
waves vibrate more than. three hundred|stars around our seeming centre of the uni- 
million million times in a second, the swiftest| verse. Motion is received, thought is 
audible atmospheric waves do not vibrate | awakened ; men had inhabited the earth 
more than seventy five thousand times in a| thousands of years before they learned, by 
second. The frequency of vibration is, there | the exercise of their spiritual faculties, that 
fore, more than four thousand million times|sense can bring them nothing but motion, 
as great in light as in sound. |and even after learning the lesson they find 
The waves of light are received by an op-| it impossible to get rid of the continual de- 
tical instrument, consisting of a combination | ceptions uader which they are luboring. 
of lenses and transparent media, of various; Our natural and irresistible conviction, 
refracting powers; the atmospheric waves | that the senses report things as they are, 
strike the drum of the ear, where they are | experiences a shock when we find there is 
received by the delicate branching fibres of|no more resemblance Letween the material 
the auditory nerve and sent to the brain. | type and the spiritual reality, than there is 
W hbatever doubts skeptics may have as to the | between the letters of the alphabet and the 
Contriver of these wonderful instruments, | ideas which they serve to convey from one 
there can be no doubt that they were made | intelligent mind to another. 
with a specific design and for specific ends| The senses are only the instruments of 
or purposes; that they were designed to|judgment; matter is only the servant of 
meet certain needs of their possessor, and, mind; everything which we imagiue our- 
that their purposes are sight and bearing. | selves to find in matter consists merely of 
Cousciousness receives the vibrations, not} mental phenomena, and, as Kant well said, 
as waves, nor as motions of any kind, but| “All phenomena are merely subjective rep- 
as transformed by the soul’s spiritual activi-| resentations in consciousness.’? W batever 
ty into spiritual conceptions,—conceptions|the universe may contain in itself, it con- 
which bave a reality of the highest degree, | tains for us only what it has helped us to find 
but a reality which exists only so long as it|in our ideas, through our spiritual exreri- 
is upheld by the power of intelligence. | ence. No material ; gauges of form or color 
Light as we know it and light as a material | or weight or measurement or inertia can be 
agency, sound as we know it and sound as| applied to thought and knowledge and soul. 
simple vibration, present no points of simi-| Materialism can give no explanation even 
larity. What magic can compare with the| of its own laws and phenomena, mucb less 
transformation of motion into the melody of | of the phenomena and laws of consciousness. 
birds, and the beauty of flowers, and the in-| The more we reflect upon the nature and 
explicable panorama of blended ideal bar-|character of our sensations and of our 
monies and contrasts which our loving|thougbts,the more wisdom we may find in 
Father has offered for our spiritual enjoy-|the shrewduess which led the scholastic 
ment? | wranglers to say that there is no light in the 
The influence of wave motion is not 60} sua, no sound in a bell, no taste in honey, no 
evident in the dther senses as in sight and| odor in flowers, no cold in ice, no bardness 
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in diamonds. They did not deny, neither | 
did they ask any one to disbelieve, that | 
there must be something to aw aken our | 
sensations of sight and hearing and taste | 
and smell and touch and bodily comfort or 
discomfort. They only sought to convey, | 


great truth that spirit is the source of all re- 
ality, material as well as meutal; that, as 
Leibritz happily wrote, “On earth there is 
nothing great but man; in man there is 
nothing great but mind.” They saw the 
importance of looking beyond the so-called 
physical or secondary causes to the Great | 
First Cause. They bad learned that the | 
universe could only bave been made by in-| 
telligence, and that it can only be upheld | 
by intellige nee. They felt that the concep: | 
tion of the blind man who likens yellow to | 
the sound of a trumpet, the conception of who | 
the one who is merely color-blind,and the con- 
ception of the man whose vision is faultless, 
are all equally real, but they are all spiritual 
and not material conceptions. They knew 
that our consciousness, limited in all diree- 
tions as it is, has enough delegated power | 
and authority to enable it to make, uphold, 
direct and govern all the subjective realities 
which are essential to its own welfare; 
they knew also that such spiritual power | 
could only bave been delegated by Him 
who is a Spirit, and who is to be worshipped | 
in spirit and in truth. P. E. C. 


ee oe | 


A CALL FOR MORE OLDER BIBLE 
TEACHERS. 


A. Rowland, in The London Sunday School 
Chronicle, calls for older teachers in the 
Bible-schools. He refers to the tuo common | 
fact that the Bible-school teachers ure taken 
from the young in years and religious ex- 
perience. He does not blame the young for 
being willing to do what their hands “find | 
to do in the freshness of their love for their | 
Saviour, but regrets that they so often have) 
to leave the position of learners, perhaps 
against their wishes, to become teachers. 
Thus the teaching is apt to be flimsy, and at 
the expense of “ an impoverishing drain up- | 
on mental and spiritual life.” 

A. Rowland well says, “all honor then to} 
our young teachers, for the brave work they | 
so cheerfully do,” but he urges that ministers, 
superintendents and Christian writers press | 
the question of their duty in this matter 
home on the consciences of older Christians, | 
who perhaps are criticising the Bible-sebool, | 
“and ignoring their duty to the children and | 
to God.” There are some happy instances | 
of devoted men and women teaching faith- 
fully to advancing age, but we have often 
wondered why, when a minister was expect- | 
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ed to exercise his gift till worn out by age, 
so many Bible-school teachers deserted 
their function after a few years. If they 
|have children let them take them with 
[them to the school, and still contribute their 


|ripened knowledge and experience to mak- 
in a striking and impressive manner, the |i 


ing its teaching and results on character 
|more solid and lasting. 


on 
For Friends’ Review 
UNTO YOU. 
‘Unto you which believe Me is precious.” 
“ Redeemed with the precious blood of Christ.” 


The blood of Christ. O precious price! 
Redeeming from the bonds of sin, 
All souls that were enslaved therein 

Who own Him as their sacrifice. 


Of old the choice lamb’s blood was shed, 
A token that thereafter He 
The Lambé, an offering sh oulc 1 be, 

The sins of man laid on His head. 


O! soul who feels the weight of sia, 
Well knowing how the passing years 
Have left a stain too deep for tears 

To purge,—a leprosy within,— 


Turn to the ransom {Wash away 
In the pure fountain, costly, free, 
The soil which so encumbers thee ; 
On Christ, in faith, thy burdens lay. 


And let this truth henceforward make 
Thy heart in restful trust most calm, 
Full subject for its constant psalm, 

Pardoned, for the Redeemer’s sake. 


Then, consecrate to God thine all. 
His power from power of sin will free; 
Trust Him to do e’en this for thee, 
Upholding ever, lest thou fall. 


So walking in His blessed light, 
In whose true word thou may’st confide, 
Thy Lord with thee shall aye abide, 

And keep thy blood washed garments white. 


—_——_—_ 6Q)e—e -_ 


The poet Whittier hai at one time thought of join- 
ing Eli and Sybil Jones in their journey to the East, 
The following lines were addressed tv them by him 
on finding himself unable to accompany them. 


As one who watches from the strand, 
The life-boat go to seek and save, 
And all too weak to lend a hand, 
Sends his faint cheer acrcss the wave ; 


So, powerless at my hearth to-day, 
Unmeet your holy work to share, 

I can but speed you on your way, 
Dear friends, with my unworthy prayer. 


Go, angel-guarded, duty-sent, 

Our thoughts go with you o’er the foam ; 
Where’cr you pitch your pilgrim tent, 

Our hearts shall be, and make it home. 


And we will watch, if so Ile wills 


Who ordereth all things well, your ways, 
Where Zion lifts her olive hills, 
And Jordan ripples to His praise. 


Oh! sweet to teach where J sus taught, 
And tread with Ilim Gennesaret’s strand ; 
Bur wheresu’er His work is wrought, 
Dear hearts, shall be your Huly Land. 
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NSTRUCTION given in Botanical Drawing and | Capital of the company provides for 82,000 shares, this 


Design from Spring plants, and Lands:ape Draw- 


img preparatory to Sketching from Nature. Stucio, 
Room 5, Y. M.C. A., Fifteenth and Chestnut. Class 
terms, $5 per pupil for 12 lessons. 33-4t 


-- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 8th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented the Budget in the House of Commons on 
the 3rd. Last year’s revenue amounted to £53,116, 
ooo, and the expenditure to £85,407,800; the latter 
including the credit for the Zula war and the other 
supplementary estimates. The expenditure for the 
financial year beginning with the Ist inst. is estimated 
at £81,153,000, and the revenue at £83,055.000. This 
estimate of expenditure does not include further” pro- 
vision for the Zulu war, nor the payment of the Ex 
chequer bonds; but the Chancellor hopes that the 
surplus will be sufficient to meet the Zulu expenses 
and cancel £600,000 of Exchequer bonds. The duty 
on cigars is raised two pence per pound, but the duty 
on tea and the income tax, both of which it had been 
supposed would be increased, are not changed, the 
present condition of the country not justifying addi- 
tional taxation. Instead, the Chancellor asks for 
power to renew such amounts as may be needed of the 
Exchequer bonds. It is prog¥sed to advance £2,000, 
ooo to India for the expenses of the Afghan war, to 
be regarded as a loan, repayable in seven annual in- 
stalmenis 

A deputation of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, on the silver question, has been received by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary for 
India. Their object was to direct attention to the 
serious depreciation of silver, and its damaging conse- 
quences to trade. The Chancellor said that any 
change in the laws affecting the currency must be very 
carefully considered, and cannot be undertaken with 
out knowledge what the views of other countries are 
likely tobe; and that the subject had been, and was 
still being considered by the government, both with 
reference to the relations of England and India, and to 
its more general aspects. 

The House of Lords has agreed to a motion for an 
official return of the state of British trade with the 
United States. The mover of the inquiry pointed out 
the large balance of American trade against England, 
and said he hoped the Americans would see the ad- 
vantages of reciprocity, because while the manufactures 
of the North benefited by high duties, it was the inte- 
rest of the producers of the South to have free trade. 


FRANCE.—The Senate postponed the discussion of 
the question of the removal of the Chambers to Paris, 
until after the Baster recess. The Senate has ad 
journed to the 8:h, the Chamber of Deputies to the 
15th prox. 

The committee of the Chamber of Deputies has 
approved Minister Ferry’s education bill, with some 
modification in its details. The report will be pre. 
sented after the recess 

Elections took place on the 6th for 21 members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, to fill vacancies, They at- 
tracted but little attention. In 18 districts only Re 
publican candidates were nominated, and in one, a 
Legitimist alone. The returns showed that 13 Repub 
licans and one Legitimist were elected; in the other 
seven cascs second ballots are necessary. 


A project is on foot for a telegraph line from Brest 
to New York, and it is announced that the company 
will, on the 15th inst., open books for subscriptions for 
40,000 shares of 500 francs each. As the nominal 





allotment apparently restricts the scheme to one cable, 
instead of two, as originally proposed. 
HuNGARY.—The Diet has passed a vote of thanks 
to the countries which have contributed aid for the 
Szegedin sufferers. The dams on the river, the breach 


| of which caused the destruction of the town, are to be 
| repaired, a contractor having undertaken to do this 


| within 36 days. 


The rebuilding of the town is ex- 
pected to be begun in the Sixth month, when it is 
hoped the ground will be dry. 

ITALY.—A letter is published from the Cardinal. 
Vicar at Rome, complaining bitterly of the existence 
there of Protestant schools, supported chiefly by for 
eign money; announcing that the Pope has appointed 
a committee to increase and improve the Roman 
Catholic schools, and appealing to the nobility and 
clergy to subscribe for their support. 

Turkey.—It is reported that the Porte has agreed 
to the mixed occupation of Roumelia, on condition 
that the great powers give effect at once to the Con. 
stitution proposed by the international commission for 
Eastern Roumelia. 

In the Bulgarian Assembly, now in session at Tir- 
nova, the committee on the Constitution presented its 
report on the 2nd inst. The committee had rejected 
the clause making the Prince of Bulgaria a vassal of 
the Porte, and had declared in favor of free schools, to 
which parents shall be obliged to send their children. 
The other provisions are not stated in the dispatches 
at hand. The Liberals in the Assembly opposed the 
report as too conservative. The report was rejected, 
and the Assembly decided to sit daily and discuss the 
Constitution, article by article. A motion was after- 
wards adopted that the present Assembly, with the 
addition of 66 members, each representing 10,000 
voters, to be elected immediately, shall elect a 
Prince. 

Ecyrt.—The report of an Englishman sent by the 
Finance Minister to investigate the famine in Upper 
Egypt, shows that 10,000 persons have died by starva- 
tion in Girgeh, Kena and Esneh. The famine has 
now terminated, but has left disastrous consequences. 
If the present over taxation continues, another partial 
failure in the rise of the Nile would cause a famine 
worse even than the last. 

A letter dated First month Ist, to Gordon Pasha, 
Governor-General of Southern Egyp’, (including the 
recently annexed portions in the interior,) from one of 
his officers who had been sent to break up the slave 
depots in the province of Kordofan, reports an engage- 
ment with Suleiman, one of the chief Arab slave. 
traders, who owns 25 depots, in which it is said 10,000 
women were waiting to be imported into Egypt. The 
Egyptian forces, numbering 3000, and intrenched, were 
attacked by Suleiman with 11,000 men, but after nu 
merous desperate assaults, the assailants fled in disor- 
der, leaving over 1000 dead on the field. The Egyptian 
loss was 20. The next day 5000 deserters came over 
tothe Egyptians. The latter pursued the retreating 
enemy, and killed a still larger number. It was ex 
pected that all the slave depots would be captured. 

SouTH AFRICA,—Cettywayo, the Zulu King, sent 
messengers in the Second month to the border station 
of Umvoti, asking the Missionary Bishop to explain 
that he did not desire war, and that he was actually 
sending the persons whose surrender had been de- 
manded to be delivered to the General at Rorke’s Dvift, 
when his messengers and pickets were fired on, and the 
battle then occurred. He asked a resumption of nego 
tiations, with a view to a permanent settlement of all 
contested questions. On the 2nd ult,, Oham, a brother 


of Cetywayo, but supposed to be an aspirant for the 
throne, surrendered unconditionally to one of the Brit- 
ish columns, with his eldest son and 300 or more of 
his followers. 


